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Public Housing and Public Schools: 
How Do Students Living in NYC 
Public Housing Fare in School? 

Over the past few decades, a broad consensus has emerged that much of the public 
housing built over the last half-century was based upon a flawed model, and creates 
unhealthy environments for its tenants. As a result, policy debates and research over 
the past two decades have focused on alternative housing programs, such as subsidies 
for privately-owned rental housing, tenant-based vouchers, and efforts to encourage 
homeownership. Indeed, the most prominent housing policy research in recent years 
comes from the Moving to Opportunity program, which relocated families out of 
public housing to mixed-income neighborhoods. 


While research and policy debates now cen- 
ter on residents moving out of public hous- 
ing, many families still live in public housing 
around the country, and it is important to 
consider how to improve their well-being. 
Approximately 1.2 million units of public 
housing are still in service around the coun- 
try, housing about 3 million tenants. In New 
York City, there are 180,000 units of public 
housing — more than any other city in the 
United States. These developments house an 
estimated 130,000 children, or about one out 
of every nine students in City’s public schools. 

Despite these large numbers, there has been 
little examination of the life chances of the 
families and children living in the City’s many 
public housing complexes. Indeed, there has 
been virtually no work done in any city to 
analyze the academic performance of chil- 
dren and teens living in public housing. To 
fill this gap, NYU’s Furman Center for Real 
Estate and Urban Policy and its Institute 


for Education and Social Policy came together 
to examine the school performance of chil- 
dren living in housing managed by the New 
York City Housing Authority (NYCHA) and 
compare their educational outcomes with 
the outcomes of other comparable students 
who do not live in public housing. 

While this policy brief points to an achieve- 
ment gap between students who live in 
NYCHA housing and those who do not, our 
data do not allow us to isolate the reason for 
the disparity. In our conclusion, we discuss 
some possible factors that might contrib- 
ute to the disparities in school outcomes 
reported in this policy brief: underlying dif- 
ferences in family characteristics, resources 
or behaviors, lower quality schools or 
NYCHA residency itself. But it is impor- 
tant to note here that we do not claim that 
living in NYCHA housing causes students 
to perform differently from students living 
in other housing. 
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What do we know 
about how public 
housing residents 
fare in school? 

While public housing has been widely criti- 
cized as a residential model, there are several 
reasons to suspect that school-aged children 
may actually benefit from living in public 
housing. Research suggests that residential 
instability and high rent burdens negatively 
affect educational performance. Public hous- 
ing, which keeps rents low and minimizes 
residential instability, accordingly might 
help residents achieve better educational 
success. Moreover, overcrowding may be 
linked to negative education outcomes, and 
to the extent that public housing develop- 
ments offer residents less crowded residen- 
tial environments than they could afford in 
the private market, public housing residents 
again might achieve better educational out- 
comes. Lastly, families living in public hous- 
ing pay lower rents, and therefore parents 
may have more disposable income and time 
to devote to their children. 

On the other hand, there are a number of 
reasons to suspect that children living in 
public housing might fare worse in school 
compared to other poor children. Most 
notably, the acute concentration of poverty 
in public housing developments may leave 
children without role models for strong 
educational performance, and expose them 
to higher rates of crime and other social 
deviance. Moreover, the poor families liv- 
ing in public housing may be significantly 
more disadvantaged than other poor fami- 
lies, perhaps because they come from fami- 
lies that have been poor for generations 
or because the long waiting list to get into 
public housing means that the families who 
eventually move in have been living in pov- 
erty for some time (and likely have been in 
unstable housing arrangements). 


Our research 
questions 

To test these various hypotheses and better 
understand how children living in NYCHA 
housing are performing in school, we asked 
the following questions: 

1. Are NYCHA students concentrated in a 
few schools? If so, do the characteristics 
of the schools that children living in 
public housing attend differ from those 
of other schools? 

2. Do public housing students perform at 
the same level as students of similar back- 
ground who do not live in NYCHA housing? 

3. Does the performance of NYCHA students 
vary depending on the neighborhood 
where the public housing is located? 

To address these questions, we brought 
together two large data sets. The first, from 
the Department of Education, compiles data 
on the City’s public school students and their 
schools, including information on student 
demographics, test scores and attendance 
rates, as well as the teacher characteristics, 
the pupil-teacher ratio and the characteris- 
tics of other students at their schools dur- 
ing the 2002-2003 school year. The second, 
from the New York City Housing Authority, 
describes the location of all 343 public hous- 
ing developments in the City. 

Are the characteristics of the typical 
school attended by children living 
in NYCHA housing different from the 
typical school attended by students 
not living in NYCHA housing? 

Before considering student performance, it 
is important to examine the distribution of 
public housing students across the City’s 
elementary schools and identify whether 
children living in NYCHA housing attend 
a different set of schools than other chil- 
dren. We find that students living in public 
housing are highly concentrated in a small 
number of the City’s elementary schools. 
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About a quarter of all NYCHA elementary 
school students attend just 4% of the City’s 
elementary schools, or 33 schools. Half of 
the elementary school-aged students in 
public housing attend just 10% of the City’s 
elementary schools, or 83 schools. This 
pattern of concentration holds at the high 
school level as well. 


In order to better understand how the aver- 
age school attended by a NYCHA student 
differs from the average school attended 
by a non-NYCHA student, we average the 
characteristics of all the schools NYCHA 
students attend, but weight the contribu- 
tion each of the schools makes to the aver- 
age according to the share of all NYCHA 
students who attend that school. We find 
that the typical school attended by public 
housing students looks quite different from 
the typical school attended by non-NYCHA 
students. As shown in Table A, it has fewer 
white students and more poor students 
than most schools throughout the City. 1 

Teachers in the average school attended by 
NYCHA students have slightly less educa- 
tion and experience than their peers in the 
average school attended by non-NYCHA 
students. The average schools attended 
by NYCHA students have a more favorable 
student-to-teacher ratio than the average 
school attended by non-NYCHA students 
(13:1 compared to 14:1), but have lower 
average attendance rates (91% in the aver- 
age schools attended by public housing stu- 
dents, compared to 93% in other citywide 
elementary schools). 

Perhaps most significantly, the schools 
attended by NYCHA students are rela- 
tively low-performing, as measured by the 
average test scores of their students. The 
percentage of students passing standard- 
ized math and reading exams at the aver- 
age school attended by NYCHA students is 


Table A: Demographics of the Typical 
Public Elementary School Attended by 
NYCHA and non-NYCHA Students (2002-03) 


Non-NYCHA NYCHA 

White 

16% 

6% 

Black 

31% 

45% 

Hispanic 

39% 

43% 

Asian 

14% 

6% 

Eligible for Free Lunch 

72% 

85% 


Figure A: Percentage of Students Passing 
Reading and Math Exams in the Typical 
Elementary School attended by NYCHA and 
non-NYCHA Students (2002-03) 
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notably lower than those at the average 
school attended by non-NYCHA students. 
As seen in Figure A, only 38% of students 
in the average school attended by NYCHA 
students passed their reading exams, and 
just 41% passed their math exams. In the 
average school attended by non-NYCHA 
students, almost 50% passed their reading 
exams, while nearly 52% passed their math 
exams. This is significant given the research 
that suggests that a student’s academic per- 
formance is shaped in part by the perfor- 
mance of his or her peers. 


1 


In this analysis, we use eligibility for free lunch as a proxy for poverty, and define poor students as free-lunch eligible students. 


OO 
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Are NYCHA students performing 
as well on tests, and graduating 
from high school at the same rates, 
as other students? 


In considering academic performance, we 
look at students’ scores on standardized 
reading and math exams. Specifically, we 
examine how 5th graders living in public 
housing fared compared to their counter- 
parts who were not living in public hous- 
ing during the 2002-2003 academic year. 2 
Figure B illustrates our findings. Each bar in 
Figure B shows the gap between the average 
score of a 5th grader living in NYCF1A hous- 
ing and the average score of a 5th grader not 
living in NYCHA housing. For both math 
and reading scores, we look at how this per- 
formance gap changes when we control for 
various individual and school characteristics, 


and we look at how the gap is different among 
poor and non-poor students. 3 As you can see, 
non-poor NYCHA students performed sig- 
nificantly worse on standardized math and 
reading tests than other non-poor students, 
and these disparities persist even when we 
control for student characteristics such as 
race, gender, and nativity status. When we 
control for the characteristics of the school 
a student attends, we still find significant 
differences. When we compare poor NYCHA 
students and poor students not living in 
NYCHA housing, we see smaller but still 
significant differences in test scores 

What does this mean? These findings indi- 
cate that even after we take into account 
a student’s race, gender, nativity status, 
whether or not the student is poor, and the 




Figure B: The Cap in ;th Grade Standardized Reading and Math Scores for NYCHA Students 
After Controlling for Gender, Race, Nativity Status and School Characteristics (2002-2003) 
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In Figure B, each bar represents the difference in standardized test scores between non-NYCHA and NYCHA 5th graders. In both the 
math and reading sections, the bars labeled “uncontrolled” show the differences in scores with no controls for other factors that might 
affect performance. The bars labelled “controlled” show the difference in academic performance when we control for the gender, race and 
nativity status of students, and the bars labeled “controlled with school fixed effects” control for differences in both individual and school 
characteristics. This analysis is completed for the sub-sample of poor and non-poor students. 


2 

We use regression analysis to compare the performance of students living in public housing with the performance of those who do not. 

In order to come up with a measure of performance that is comparable across years and tests, education researchers commonly use z-scores, 
which reveal how close a student’s score is to the mean for that test. The differences are measured by “standard deviations.” We use this 
approach here too. So for example, we find that on standardized reading tests, the average 5th grade student living in public housing scored 
0.33 standard deviations below the citywide mean score, while the average 5th grade student living elsewhere scored 0.06 standard devia- 
tions above the citywide mean. The average 5th grade student living in public housing, in other words, scored 0.41 standard deviations 
below the average 5th grade student who did not live in public housing. 

3 

Some households living in NYCHA housing are “non-poor” because the maximum allowable income for public housing eligibility is above the 
poverty line. A family of three is currently eligible to apply for NYCHA housing if they earn less than $55,300, which is well above the poverty line. 
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school he or she attends, we see persistent 
disparities between the academic perfor- 
mance of students that live in NYC HA hous- 
ing and other students. A 5th grader living 
in NYCHA housing performs significantly 
worse on math and reading tests than a 
demographically similar student who does 
not live in NYCHA housing but who attends 
the very same school. 

Finally, we also consider differences in per- 
formance among high school students, 
by examining students’ outcomes on the 
Regents exams 4 and their graduation rates. 
Consistent with the disparities discussed 
above, we find that public housing stu- 
dents are slightly less likely to take the 
Math Regents exams than other students 
and, among those who take the tests, they 
are less likely to pass. Only 53% of NYCHA 
students taking the Math Regents pass the 
exam, compared to 60% of other students. 
Similarly, about 70% of NYCHA students tak- 
ing the English Regents pass, while slightly 
over 75% of other students pass. Students 
living in public housing are also more likely 
to drop out of high school and less likely 
to graduate in four years than their peers 
not living in public housing. Only 55% of 
NYCHA students graduate from high school 
in four years, compared with 61% of their 
non-NYCHA peers. 

Does the neighborhood matter? 

A growing body of research suggests that 
neighborhoods are an important determi- 
nant of how students perform in school. In 
neighborhoods with concentrated poverty, 
high unemployment and few neighborhood 
institutions, students are likely to perform 
worse than their peers in neighborhoods 
with more advantages. 

Because the City’s public housing stock is 
located in many different kinds of neigh- 
borhoods, we were able to assess whether 
public housing students living in neighbor- 
hoods with high concentrations of poverty 

4 

In New York State, in order to receive a regular high school diploma, 


perform worse than public housing stu- 
dents living in neighborhoods with less 
concentrated poverty. We find that there is 
a performance gap among NYCHA students 
living in high versus lower poverty neigh- 
borhoods. Specifically, the average 5th 
grade student living in a public housing 
development in a high-poverty neighbor- 
hood scored 0.34 standard deviations below 
the citywide mean math score, while the 
average 5th grade student living in a pub- 
lic housing development in a lower poverty 
neighborhood had a smaller achievement 
gap, scoring 0.28 standard deviations below 
the citywide mean. 

What might explain 
these differences in 
the experience and 
performance of 
NYCHA students? 

Our research provides important new infor- 
mation about how the school experience and 
performance of children living in NYCHA 
housing differ from that of other children 
attending New York City public schools. The 
disparities, particularly in performance on 
standardized tests, are discouraging. The 
finding that kids in public housing are con- 
sistently doing worse in school than their 
peers should make all of us think hard about 
how to narrow the gap. Our research does 
not, however, provide an answer as to why 
these disparities exist. 

As in much of the rest of the United States, 
the local zoning of New York City’s elemen- 
tary schools partially explains why public 
housing students are concentrated in a 
handful of elementary schools. Schools are 
located in unique zones, which largely draw 
their student population from the families 
living in those zones. The dense, high-rise 
structure of most public housing develop- 
ments, and the fact that zones generally 

students must pass a series of Regents exams in various subject areas. 
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do not bisect developments, therefore con- 
centrate public housing students in a rela- 
tively small number of schools. 

As noted earlier, teachers in the schools 
attended by public housing students have, 
on average, somewhat less education and 
lower levels of experience than teachers in 
other schools. It may be that experienced 
teachers are choosing to work in schools 
with lower concentrations of public housing 
students. The differences in teacher quali- 
fications and related school characteristics 
are relatively small. It is unlikely that these 
minor differences are driving the larger dif- 
ferences in student performance. 

What, then, can explain the public housing 
students’ lower pass rates on standardized 
exams relative to their peers? There are a 
few possible explanations. First, schools 
attended by public housing students may 
be disadvantaged in ways our statistics are 
unable to measure — such as higher rates of 
in-school violence and poorer facilities. Such 
“unobservable” school characteristics could 
be responsible for the differences between 
the academic performance of NYCHA stu- 
dents and their peers. 

An alternative explanation relates to some- 
thing unique to the public housing experi- 
ence. Perhaps the concentration of poverty 
in public housing makes it hard for students 
to find adults in their community who can 
help them with their homework and who 
can serve as a role models for the impor- 
tance of education. Other aspects of living 
in public housing, such as peer pressure 
from students who are not performing well 
in school, may make it more difficult to con- 
centrate on schoolwork. 

A third explanation suggests that it is nei- 
ther the schools nor the housing that drives 
the difference in how students living in pub- 
lic housing perform in school, compared to 
those living elsewhere in the City. Instead, 
perhaps the residents of public housing are 
different in ways that we have not been able 


<X) 



Key Findings 

■ Public school students living in 
NYCHA housing are concentrated 
in a handful of schools: 25% of all 
NYCHA students attend just 4% of 
the City’s public elementary schools. 

■ NYCHA students attend schools in 
which their peers are more likely to 
be poor and more likely to be racial 
and ethnic minorities. The students 
in the average schools NYCHA 
students attend perform worse 

on standardized tests. 

■ Even controlling for differences 
in race, gender, nativity status, 
and school characteristics, we 
find that 5th grade students living 
in public housing perform worse 
on standardized tests than those 
living elsewhere. 

■ At the high school level, the gap 
persists but is a little less pro- 
nounced: 53% of NYCHA students 
taking the Math Regents pass the 
exam, compared to 60% of other 
students. Similarly, about 70% of 
NYCHA students taking the English 
Regents pass, while slightly over 
75% of other students pass. 

■ Neighborhoods matter: NYCHA 
students living in high-poverty 
neighborhoods score lower on 
standardized tests than NYCHA 
students living in lower poverty 
neighborhoods. 


to measure. Poor students living in public 
housing might come from families that are 
systematically different from the families 
of poor students living elsewhere in the 
City. There may be differences in wealth, or 
parents’ employment, or family support 
between families living in public housing 
and those living elsewhere. 
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Finally, our research reveals that the neigh- 
borhood context matters even within the 
NYCHA population; NYCHA students liv- 
ing in neighborhoods with concentrated 
poverty tend to do worse in school than 
those living in lower-poverty neighbor- 
hoods. This may be because high-poverty 
neighborhoods have fewer institutional 
resources, or because the social networks 
in high-poverty neighborhood may be less 
useful for enhancing academic performance 
than those in lower-poverty neighborhoods. 
Whatever the reasons, our findings suggest 
that mixed-income communities may ben- 
efit NYCHA youth, and point to the need 
for continued research on the impact that 
neighborhoods have on child development. 

What does this mean 
for policymakers? 

Ultimately, the lower academic perfor- 
mance of NYCHA students may result from 
some combination of all of the above fac- 
tors — unobserved family characteristics, 
resources, or behaviors, features of the pub- 
lic housing environment, and unobserved 
differences in schools. 

Whatever the cause, these disparities require 
action. Our findings suggest that the City, 
State and Federal governments should 
reconsider budget cuts and funding policies 
that threaten to reduce or eliminate NYCHA’s 
after-school and other enrichment programs 
for youth. NYCHA and the City should take 


a closer look at how they can learn from and 
coordinate with non-profit programs such 
as I Have a Dream, which provide critical 
support for disadvantaged youth in public 
schools. More research to identify which 
NYCHA youth succeed, and what factors con- 
tributed to their success, would help inform 
future program development. 

The Department of Education also should 
consider whether there are ways to tar- 
get its assistance or enrichment programs 
to NYCHA youth, or to schools that have a 
high concentration of NYCHA youth. This 
may include identifying NYCHA students 
and tracking their performance as part of 
the school accountability system. It also 
may mean that increased resources should 
be provided at the individual or family level 
to help close the achievement gap, including 
improving kids’ access to networks outside 
of their public housing development. Inter- 
ventions such as charter schools, while con- 
troversial, should also be explored to find 
new ways to address the critical needs of 
NYCHA students. 

Our findings should sound an alarm about 
the critical need to better address the edu- 
cational needs of children living in public 
housing. The challenge for policymakers is 
to undertake research that will allow them 
to better understand, then to address, the 
factors that contribute to the troubling 
gap between the academic performance of 
NYCHA students and that of their peers. 
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